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of Mt. Dago, as some have done. Was it not, con- 
sidering the character of the people, an inevitable 
fruit of the forcible annexation of the islands, in- 
volving as that did the subjugation by force of any 
who might oppose our self-assumed dominion ? We 
all remember only too well to what wholesale slaugh- 
ters and desolations the policy led in the early days 
of our possession. The Mt. Dago affair is of a 
piece with the others, a little more concentrated and 
intense, it is true, but not in any essential respect 
different. 

But what shall be said of the moral quality of 
a policy which leads inevitably to such monstrous 
inhumanities? Can the policy be made to justify 
the crimes to which it gives birth, or do not rather 
the crimes overwhelmingly condemn the policy and 
demand its immediate abandonment? And what 
shall be said of the virtue of a great nation — 
great in its constitution and in the ordinary moral 
grandeur of its people — which persists in following' 
the logic of a bad policy even into the commission 
of the barbarities of the most barbarous ages? A 
great nation like ours ought to have found some 
nobler method of dealing with a backward people, 
or body of peoples, like the Filipinos, than that 
which has resulted in this late wholesale killing 
of a whole tribe of them. The nation itself must 
bear the infamy of the deed, whoever did the com- 
manding and the shooting, for the nation is respon- 
sible for the policy which led straight to its accom- 
plishment. We cannot wash our hands of the stain, 
on the plea that we did not ascend to the crater of 
the mountain and do the bloody, dreadful work. The 
poor, brave soldiers who climbed the hills at the 
command of their leader will never be able to 
forget the awful scene which their hands produced. 
Nor ought we to get it out of our thoughts until it 
has brought us under the sackcloth and ashes of a 
genuine national repentance. 



Leonard Courtney on Britain's Duty 
in Reference to Armaments. 

The question of a limitation and reduction of 
armaments is at the front in British politics, and 
is sure to stay there. The new Prime Minister in 
his opening campaign speech recognized this fact, 
and emphasized it by the positive ground which he 
took in favor of adjusting the armaments to modern 
conditions. It becomes more and more clear as the 
new government advances with its program that this 
is the central task with which it will have to deal, if 
it meets the demands imposed upon it by the con- 
ditions of the country and the mandate of the 
electors. 

In a notable speech at Oxford on the 10th of 
March, Mr. Leonard Courtney declared that the 
country would judge the new Liberal Ministry by 



its success or failure in delivering the people from 
the enormous burdens of the present military and 
naval expenditures. The Manchester Guardian 
declares that this is no exaggeration ; that the task 
is not one that the Government may or may not 
attempt according to its convenience ; that it must 
do this duty in order to have at its command the 
means with which to carry out the social reforms 
on which the country has set its heart. 

Mr. Courtney declared that the passage in the 
Prime Minister's Albeit Hall speech in which he 
had expressed the hope that Great Britain might 
place itself at the head of an international league 
of peace for the purpose of arresting and reducing 
armaments, "had echoed and re-echoed all over 
the country." He might have added that it had 
echoed and re-echoed all over the world. For the 
new British Ministry represents not the Liberal 
Party of England alone, but also the vast progres- 
sive sentiment in all lands which looks with revived 
hope to the initiative of the new British Parliament 
for deliverance from the growing curse of militarism. 
This foreign constituency, which is very large and 
influential, will support to the utmost the British 
Government in whatever measures it may propose 
toward reduction of armaments through a peace 
league of the nations. But it will also be just as 
swift in its condemnation as the British people, if 
there is hesitancy to undertake this urgent task. 

Mr. Courtney warned the new Government 
against the peril of accepting things as the late 
Ministry had left them, of continuing the cry of 
"imminent enemies," against whom they must be 
prepared. The great problem before the Govern- 
ment was not that of a well-managed War Office 
and an efficient army at the smallest cost; it was 
how to establish their relations with other coun- 
tries, to show others what they meant by reduction 
of armaments. 

The finest passage in Mr. Courtney's address was 
that in which he urged the nation to show courage 
in facing the risk, " the glorious risk," of reduced 
armaments. It was as follows : 

"I want to invite others by our example. I want a 
little courage in facing the risks of reduced armaments. 
Are you prepared to run that risk? There is always 
some risk that you may be attacked. There is some 
element of truth in the descriptions put before you of 
the temper of particular statesmen and the aims of par- 
ticular governments. The question is whether you are 
prepared to combat that temper and to meet those aims 
by action, by showing confidence that in the righteous- 
ness of our cause we have a greater defense than can be 
found in enlarged armaments, and that in the matter of 
military preparation, as in the matter of free trade, we 
had better not wait for the cooperation of other nations, 
but must run the glorious risk of leading the way. I do 
not wish in the slightest degree to deny the existence of 
risks, but I confess for my part that I am tired of the 
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constant presentation to oar imagination of the nations 
of the world as so many predatory hordes, ready at the 
least sight of an opportunity to seize upon what belongs 
to other nations and to snatch and devour that which is 
not their own. I do not believe that is the real temper 
of the civilized nations of Europe. They are all more or 
less in alarm, genuine alarm, at one another, and the 
country which can first show some confidence that the 
best way to prevent attack is not to invite it by distrust, 
that country will establish for itself a great reputation 
and will be glorified as the real pioneer in the formation 
of a League of Peace. 

" Let us have no doubt about it. Do not fumble over 
the execution of your plans when they are fully con- 
ceived. Do not hesitate to say before the nations, and 
explode all the dark suggestions to the'contrary, that it 
is no design of ours to take any advantage at the expense 
of our neighbors, and in the consciousness of that purity 
from sinister motives, in the consciousness of our inno- 
cency, we are not afraid of being attacked, even if we do 
relax those grand efforts for self-defense which have 
pressed upon us in recent years, and which are pressing 
so much on the other nations of the world." 

Mr. Courtney was uttering the plainest truth and 
the soundest philosophy when he went on to inquire 
in what great danger they would be if they reverted 
to the scale of expenditure of ten years ago. No- 
body could believe that they would be risking their 
independence if they took occasion to reduce their ar- 
maments to what they were when the last Liberal 
Government was in office, or that they would thus 
expose themselves to the peril of immediate inva- 
sion. They would thereby excite the greatest inter- 
national interest and operate most strongly to pro- 
mote the well-being of their people. 

There is no doubt that the course recommended 
by Mr. Courtney is the only wise and really safe 
one for the new Liberal Ministry to pursue. The 
policy of the late Cabinet, which brought on the 
South Africa war and a vast increase in army and 
navy expenses, has been overwhelmingly condemned 
by the citizens. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
has therefore the finest opportunity that has come to 
any Premier, since these burdensome war-budget days 
began, to initiate a policy of retrenchment and relief. 
The British people will support him. The French 
government and people will welcome his lead. 
Italy will join him. The United States will, we 
think, heartily cooperate. So will all the smaller 
civilized countries. We believe that Germany, and 
Russia, and Japan, will all enter the " coalition." 
Indeed, we doubt if the risk run in inaugurating a 
reduction of armaments would be great enough to 
England to merit the title of " glorious." The time 
is ripe for it, and the step will be found to be mar- 
velously easy, if the English government only lets 
the wisdom and common-sense of the thing inspire 
its heart to show a little ordinary Anglo-Saxon 
courage. 



The First Hague Conference and its 
Results. 

In view of the approach of the second Hague Confer- 
ence, it is important to recall the meeting and work of 
the first, seven years ago, and to note the results which 
have followed it, and the immense progress which, 
through its influence and for other reasons, the cause of 
international peace has since made. In this way some 
proper estimate may be formed of what may reasonably 
be expected of the second Conference, about which a 
good deal of skepticism is already being manifested by 
some. 

The famous Rescript of the Czar of Russia, suggesting 
the Conference, was handed to the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the other governments at St. Petersburg on 
the 24th of August, 1898. Notwithstanding the surprise 
which followed and the general doubt as to the possibility 
of accomplishing anything, all of the governments of 
Europe, twenty in number, four from Asia, and the 
United States and Mexico in America, approved of the 
Czar's proposal and decided to send delegates. A second 
Rescript was consequently sent out by the Russian gov- 
ernment on the 11th of the following January, outlining 
in some measure the subjects to be discussed. The 
actual assembling of the Conference was entrusted to the 
government of The Netherlands, Queen Wilhelmina and 
her Ministers, under whose auspices it was held. 

Several influences seem to have operated upon the 
Czar to induce him to call the Conference. The chief of 
these were the great work of John de Bloch on "The 
Future of War," which he had carefully studied and 
which had deeply impressed him; the report of the 
special commissioner whom he had sent in 1896 to Buda- 
pest to attend the Interparliamentary Conference and 
to inform him as to its work and purposes ; and, thirdly, 
the general condition of the masses of the European 
people, especially those of his own empire, brought on 
by the excessive exactions of the great armaments. 
Added to these were the dying charge of his father, who 
had laid upon him the peace of the world as his special 
mission, and the general progress of the arbitration and 
peace movement, on which he was well informed, and in 
which some eminent Russians, like Professor de Martens, 
had taken a conspicuous practical part. 

The Conference met on the 18th of May, 1899, and 
continued in session till the 29th of July. Baron de 
Staal, head of the Russian delegation, was chosen presi- 
dent. There were one hundred members of the Confer- 
ence, besides secretaries and other attendants. The first 
week was devoted principally to organization, to official 
calls and receptions, to receiving memorials, telegrams, 
cablegrams, letters, personal representations, etc., the 
great number of which from all parts of the civilized 



